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In the current issue of The Weekly Statement is given a list of 
claims paid by the Mutual Life for the week ending July 9. Death 
claims under thirty-nine policies were paid, aggregating $127,095. 
The original amount of these policies in the aggregate was 
$108,380, the excess paid being the accumulations earned by the 
policies. The aggregate premiums received by the company upon 
these thirty-nine policies was $46,948, so that it paid to the benefi- 
ciaries $80,127 more than it received from the persons insured. 
On one policy for $10,000 the company paid $17,497, and on 
another for $5000 it paid $8605. These figures indicate that a 
life policy in a good company is about as paying an investment as 
one can make. 





A PHILADELPHIA underwriter, in a business letter just received, 
says: “Our Tariff Association on Friday voted to rescind article 
6 of the by-laws, thus practically abandoning the associate mem- 
bership clause. I fear this will demoralize our business more than 
it was before.” Article 6, spoken of by our correspondent, pro- 
vided to admit brokers as associate members of the Tariff Associ- 
ation, and bound the association to do no business with brokers who 
were not members. This clause was objected to by a number of 
the companies, and a few of the brokers opposed it most vigorously. 
Its abandonment by the association seems to leave the contest 
over the broker question in Philadelphia in even a worse condition 
than it was before the recent attempt to reform practices. 





LATEST quotation of rates on apartment houses: Fifteen cents 
for five years, with fifteen per cent discount. And yet the com- 
panies complain that it is the expense of doing business that ruins 
them. What has the question of expense to do with cutting rates 
in the manner here indicated? What is the use of uniform rates 
when every cut-throat company assumes the right to make its own? 
How absurd it is to hold brokers responsible for the falling off 
in the aggregate of premiums when the companies prefer low rates 
to adequate compensation for the risks they assume. If they will 
only make a uniform schedule of rates and introduce a little 
honesty and good faith into their daily practices, the matter of ex- 
pense will regulate itself. But the guerillas must be got rid of 
before honesty and fair dealing can be looked for. 





Tue Anglo-Nevada Insurance Company of San Francisco, whose 
organization with $2,000,000 subscribed and $500,000 paid-up 
capital was announced some time since, is not yet prepared to enter 
the Eastern field to do business. Mills & Ford of this city were 
appointed agents for the company, and it was understood that 
alrangements would at once be made for it to comply with the laws 





of New York and various other Eastern States, but it appears that 
their $2,000,000 capital is not paid up (as required by the laws of 
this State), and furthermore that they contemplate doing both a fire 
and marine business, which would not be permitted under existing 
laws. If it finally complies with the law it will be obliged to say 
to which branch of the business of underwriting it will confine itself, 
fire or marine, and we presume it will make its election before a 
great while. It has already commenced business upon the Pacific 
Coast ; its capital was subscribed for promptly by a few of the most 
wealthy men in that section of the country, and if it be necessary 
for them to put up the whole amount there would be but very little 
difficulty in their so doing. The prospect of this company entering 
the field has been generally welcomed not only by propertyowners 
but by underwriters, for there is none too much insurance capital 
now engaged in the business. There is abundant room for another 
large company, and the Anglo-Nevada started out under auspices 
which promised complete success. We trust it will yet succeed in 
making arrangements for doing a general agency business. 





THE following circular has been sent to us by the gentleman to 

whom it was addressed : 
THE DAUNTLESS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
No. 810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

GENTLEMEN—Our board of directors having decided to doa general 
business, instead of a purely local business as heretofore, we invite cor- 
respondence with all responsible brokers and agents. We shall be 
pleased to write small lines upon any surplus business you may have, 
and can allow you a commission of twenty-five per cent on same, 
Awaiting your favors we are, very truly, R. H. HuGues, Secretary, 

The Dauntless Mutual is a new birth in Pennsylvania. It was 
organized last year, and we find on reference to the report of the 
Insurance Commissioner, very recently received, that its total 
assets amounted, December 30, to the very extravagant sum of 
$180.42. It has liabilities, which it reports ‘as “ amount of insur- 
ance on policies subjected to assessment, $229,920.” It paid 
for losses last year $30, and for expenses, $193. In the face of 
this official statement of the Insurance Commissioner, the company 
has the audacity in its circulars to claim “ assets over $200,000.” 
From the note above given it will be observed that it is endeavor- 
ing to seduce brokers and agents in States where the company is 
not admitted to do business to send it surplus lines by the under- 
ground passage. If propertyowners desire underground insurance 
they can make their selection from a very large number of com- 
panies whose assets give some guaranty of ability to pay losses. 





On Tuesday next, the 2oth instant, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters will celebrate in this city its twentieth anniversary. 
Invitations have been very generally sent out to the insurance com- 
panies of the country, requesting representatives to be present on 
this occasion. The hope is indulged by many that the opportunity 
will be embraced by companies generally to resume their member- 
ship in the National Board. In another column we print a com- 
munication from a well-known underwriter in Richmond, in which 
he sympathizes with the present movement and intimates that he 
counts largely upon the coming meeting to restore the National 
Board to its old time membership and vigor. The experience of 
the past few years has demonstrated that the National Board, 
although long weak in numbers, is the only central organization of 
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fire underwriters that has been able to maintain an existence 
through all contingencies. The necessity for such an organization 
is apparent to all, and the fact that the National Board is now ready, 
as it always has been, to accept and to administer such powers as 
may be delegated to it by its membership, would seem to be reason 
enough for once more putting its machinery into operation. This 
machinery has been well preserved during many years of. virtual 
stagnation, and it only requires the voice of the majority to set it 
going again to do its important work. The meeting on Tuesday 
will be an eventful one in its history, and the opportunity should be 
embraced by all companies to again affiliate for harmonious action 
under its banner. The committee having in charge the arrange- 
ments for this important event are doing everything in their power 
to make it a pleasant and instructive one for all who may attend. 
The indications are that the meeting will be a very large one, 
bringing together a greater number of managers of fire insurance 
companies than have been assembled in one gathering for many 
years. The time is most propitious. The companies doing busi- 
ness in New York have just resolved upon a work of reform which 
is of great importance and calculated to have a wide-spread influ- 
ence upon the profession. The spirit manifested in this is such as 
should be taken advantage of by those other companies that have 
persistently said to New York, “Physician, heal thyself.” The 
healing process is now going on, and should meet with the hearty 
encouragement and the fullest indorsement of all companies. This 
can be shown in no better way than by rehabilitating the old 
National Board with all its pristine vigor and power. 





In connection with the conviction of Lorenzo Dimick of Buffalo 
of frauds perpetrated in his insurance agency, The Chronicle 
of this city has for some time been printing, under the somewhat 
sensational heading of “A Great Company’s Shame,” various 
articles intended to convey the impression that the Continental In- 
surance Company was farticeps criminis in the frauds perpetrated 
by Dimick upon the other companies in his agency. That very 
grave frauds were committed, and that the Continental Insurance 
Company profited by those frauds to the extent of receiving certain 
benefits through his criminal transactions, seems to be established 
by the fact of Dimick’s conviction, but we have watched the articles 
in The Chronicle carefully for evidence to establish its assumption 
that the Continental officers were knowingly parties to the frauds 
perpetrated. By the terms of the contract made by Mr. Dimick 
with the companies he represented, he was almost supreme in the 
management of their business within his jurisdiction. He was re- 
garded as a very efficient and capable agent, was entrusted with a 
greater degree of power than is usually conceded to agents; the 
Continental and other companies represented by him accepted the 
business from him in accordance with the terms of their contracts. 
If those contracts were so framed as to make it to Mr. Dimick’s 
advantage to favor the Continental, that fact does not necessarily 
imply any knowledge or indorsement of the frauds perpetrated by 
him. The Continental does not admit the guilt of Mr. Dimick, 
and, notwithstanding his conviction, claims to believe that he is a 
victim of circumstances and not criminally culpable. The sen- 
sational heading adopted by The Chronicle is intended to make 
the rezder believe that the Continental was equally responsible with 
Dimick for the frauds perpetrated by him, but having read the 
articles with considerable care, we fail to find therein any evidence 
going to establish this assumption. It was entirely feasible for Mr. 








Dimick in his position to perpetrate these frauds without the know. 
edge or assistance of anyone outside of his office, and it is asking 
a great deal of insurance readers to expect that they will believe 
these insinuations against a company and a corps of officers stand. 
ing as high as does the Continental and its managers. If reputation 
amounts to anything, the Continental should stand above suspicion, 
at least until such time as proof positive is adduced to impeach its 
integrity. Two other companies in the agency of Mr. Dimick have 
made claims against the Continental for the sums of which they 
are supposed to have been defrauded through his instrumentality, 
which sums are alleged to have accrued to the benefit of the Con. 
tinental. In the case of two of these companies these claims have 
been submitted to arbitration, whereby the Continental intimates 
that if it has profited unduly by any rascality on the part of its 
agent, it is willing to make good any pecuniary loss that may have 
been sustained by the other parties to these transactions. 





THE gossip who serves up for The Monitor the news and rumors 
of the street regarding insurance matters, gave the following para- 
graph in his last budget : 

The air is again surcharged with rumors adverse to the permanency of 
the New York Tariff Association. We cannot imagine anything worse in 
its effect upon rates and commissions than the dissolution of this body; 
yet it cannot be supposed that its loyal members are to continue to abide 
by an agreement which they charge, whether truly or falsely, is being 
habitually violated. It is the consequence of dull times that the virtue of 
the companies is being sorely tested. If one-half the stories are true 
which are reported from office to office concerning the tricks and practices 
resorted to in order to beat the rate, then the demoralization is more seri 
ous than we supposed. 

Doubtless the above was written before the new agreement rela- 
tive to rating all risks within the metropolitan district, had received 
the signatures of representatives of all companies doing business 
therein. The statement represented the situation truthfully as it 
has existed for a long time. There has been among company 
managers and agents of companies great distrust of the good faith 
of members of the Tariff Association, and so general has been the 
belief that scheduled risks were being written at cut rates that the 
existence of the association has been endangered. The acceptance 
of the new compact by all the companies puts a new face upon 
matters, and the impression now prevails that the situation will be 
greatly improved by its enforcement. But the very essence of this 
or any other agreement is good faith, and we are inclined to agree 
with our old friend President Driggs, of the Williamsburgh City, that 
there should be a penalty imposed for every violation of the agrees 
ment. Without it there is likely to grow up a degree of “ careless 
ness” in accepting risks that would not be the case if there was a 
penalty for “ carelessness.” The actual tender of a cash premium 
for a cut rate is too great a temptation for some managers to resist. 
They are disciples of that peculiar: philosophy that inquiries: 
“ What is the use of temptation if you can’t yield to it ?” 





TueE brokerage question is just now assuming magnificent pro- 
portions in view of the movement in this city to reduce commis- 
sions to ten per cent. Here is what a veteran underwriter says on 
the subject in The Cincinnati Price Current : 

The insurance companies in New York are now suffering the pains of 
brokerage parturition, and they are likely to endure all the agony without 


any results. Wedo not suppose that there is an experienced practical 
underwriter of fair business intelligence and observation in the county 
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business in the metropolitan district shall have signed this agreement, a 
meeting of the signers shall forthwith be called, and a plan prepared em- 
bodying the foregoing conditions and providing for the speedy execution 
of the same. y 


who candidly believes that the insurance companies can any more divest 
themselves of brokers than they can of presidents, secretaries or clerks, 
and contine to do business, or that they can control commissions to brok- 
ers any farther, or even as far, as they can the salaries of officers and clerks. 
Insurance premiums have become a merchantable commodity, and one 
for which there is a constantly active demand when of good quality and 
put in the market at fair figures ; and since there is more indemnity offer- 
ing in exchange than there are premiums, the market is against the com- 
panies and they must pay the difference, which is the brokerage. When 
the demand for insurance indemnity exceeds the supply, then, and not 
until then, may the companies hope to relieve themselves of brokerages. 







The committee of fifteen that was charged with the duty of 
obtaining signatures to the above agreement, held a meeting last 
week and were congratulated upon the success of their labors. In 
accordance with the concluding paragraph of the agreement, a 
committee was appointed for the purpose of arranging the meeting 
of signers provided for. 










Relative to the companies discriminating between respectable 
and responsible brokers and the “ scallawag” element that brings 
disgrace alike upon the companies and the brokers, The Vindi- 
cator of New Orleans says : 

So long as respectable companies continue to accept business from dis- 
reputable and irresponsible brokers, just so long may we expect to hear 
of local agents being gulled by these pirates. A broker who does not pay 
his bills, and especially one who fails to pay over money which he has re- 
ceived from the insured, ought to be avoided by the companies as they 
would avoid any other swindler or thief. 

These paragraphs affirm the position of THe Specraror ; first, 
that the brokers are necessary to the successful prosecution of fire 
underwriting, useful to both the insured and the insurer ; second, 
that the companies are to blame for having encouraged a disreput- 
able lot of men to engage in the brokerage business. The true in- 
terests of the companies will be served best when they co-operate 
with the better class of brokers to drive out the scallawags, and thus 
eliminate many of the bad practices, at the same time that they get 
rid of a very obnoxious class that thrives only by depredating upon 
brokers and companies indiscriminately. Those brokers who make 
a business of insurance, devote their capital, intelligence, time and 
energies to its prosecution, are the only ones who should be recog- 
nized by the companies. But the present practice is to place any 
bummer who can control a risk on an equal footing with honorable 
and trustworthy brokers. The companies, while putting into shape 
the new compact that has been agreed to, should make provision for 
such discrimination among those classed as brokers as will encour- 
age the trustworthy and leave the others to seek other fields for 
the display of their peculiar attainments. 








THE NEW INSURANCE COMPACT. 


AST week we printed the agreement, which was then being cir- 
culated for signature among the companies doing business in 

this city, by which they bound themselves to abide by certain proposed 
reforms. This agreement has now been signed by representatives 
of every company doing business in the metropolitan district, and 
will therefore go into effect ina very short time. That all may 
understand clearly what this agreement is, we reprint it as follows: 


With the view of improving the fire insurance business of this locality, 
and for the purpose of decreasing the present heavy ratio of expenses in 
conducting the same, the undersigned hereby respectively agree to unite 
in an association upon the following conditions : 

1. That all risks of every description in the metropolitan district be 
equitably rated, 

2. That. no commission be paid in excess of ten per centum of the 
premium, 

3- That no rebate to the assured be made by the companies from estab- 
lished rates, and that rules be prepared under which the rebating of com- 
missions by brokers shall be effectually prevented. 

4. That penalties be fixed for the infraction of any of the rates and 
tules that may be adopted by the association. 

It being understood and agreed that as soon as every company doing 





The Tariff Association has long been striving to secure an equit- 
able rating of all the property within the metropolitan district, but 
has been unable to do so for the reason that certain companies 
that write largely upon special classes of hazards, refuse to accept 
schedule rating for such risks. Some objected to one class and 
some to another, and it was comparatively few that all could unite 
upon for the enforcement of a uniform rating. The association, 
however, persisted in its work, and in spite of all opposition suc- 
ceeded in placing upon the schedule some very important risks, 
upon which rates were uniform and which could not be cut by any 
company. The rate of commissions upon schedule risks was also 
made uniform, so that no company had an advantage of any other 
in writing upon schedule risks. Now the proposition is to rate all 
property in the metropolitan district, and to limit the rate of com- 
missions to ten per cent. This will make a radical change in the 
prosecution of the business of fire underwriting in New York and 
vicinity. It cannot but be a benefit to the insurance companies 
and to the public at large. It makes of insurance a standard arti- 
cle with fixed quotations, from which there can be no deviation, 
One propertyowner will have no advantage over the owner of other 
property of a similar character, and no company will be permitted 
to enjoy any advantage in the prosecution of its business that is 
not common to all. Because of the impossibility of rating risks 
uniformly throughout the city, there have been very grave discrim- 
inations against certain insurers ; for instance, property in the dry- 
goods district was rated, and no company permitted to write below 
the schedule within that district or to pay in excess of the fixed 
rate of commission for the business; yet the same character of 
business carried on on the opposite side of the street and outside 
of the dry-goods district, not being scheduled, was open to competi- 
tion among brokers and companies, and the owner could get very 
much lower rates than were accorded to his competitors within the 
dry-goods district. Printing houses located upon certain streets, 
were rated according to schedule, while others in other streets, do- 
ing precisely the same kind of business, were not rated, and so 
received the benefits of the unhealthy competition that has been 
prosecuted between companies and between brokers. While this 
was a good thing for those who enjoyed the low rates, it was a 
great hardship to those others who had to pay more for their insur- 
ance, making a discrimination against them which had to be car- 
ried forward in all their business transactions, and it was therefore a 
difficult matter for them to compete successfully with their rivals whose 
expenses were less. This inequality of rates has been very fre- 
quently exposed in the columns of THE Spectator, and the com- 
plaints of propertyowners have been loud and frequent. Under 
this new arrangement of rating of risks, these inequalities and dis- 
criminations must disappear, and under the uniform rates adopted 
dissatisfaction among propertyowners must grow less as the facts 
become known. While propertyowners are unquestionably willing 
to pay fair and adequate rates for their insurance, everyone will 
object to paying more than his neighbors do for the same class of 
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property, for every man wishes to obtain what he has to buy at the 
very lowest market rate, and anything that compels him to pay 
more than another does, naturally produces dissatisfaction. 

As to the rate of commission to be allowed to brokers, there is a 
difference of opinion as to how the new scale of ten per cent will 
work. Some of the more prominent brokers affirm that ten per 
cent is not adequate compensation for the services they render to 
the companies. That it is a very decided reduction from existing 
rates all concede, for in the competition that has existed, brokers have 
been receiving anywhere from fifteen to fifty per cent of the pre- 
mium. Of this excessive amount, however, it has been understood 
that they give a liberal proportion to the insured, allowing him 
such a substantial rebate as to make a material reduction in his 
rate. While it has been made to appear that the large expenses of 
the company were due to the extravagant commissions paid to 
brokers, the fact is that brokers have scarcely realized in the aggre- 
gate fifteen per cent of the amount paid by the companies, the rest 
going in an indirect way to cut rates. It is maintained that even 
upon schedule risks, where the rate and the commission were made 
uniform, there has been a lack of good faith in living up to 
the agreement, so that brokers have been enabled to obtain from 
certain companies commissions largely in excess of the uniform 
rate prescribed, and from this excess have given rebates to the in- 
sured, thus cutting the rate that all had agreed to maintain. Old 
and experienced underwriters maintain that the new rate of ten 
per cent commission without rebates to the insured will really be a 
benefit to the brokers, giving them a larger compensation for their 
services than they have been enabled to retain out of excessive 
commissions heretofore allowed. Experience is the best guide in 
this respect, and while there is a difference of opinion between 
those who pay and those who receive the commissions, it is well for 
all to acquiesce in the new arrangement until the equities of it 
have been fully decided. It is a grand step in the work of reform 
to have secured the consent of all the companies to the present 
compact. Its permanency should not be hazarded by any captious 
caviling in the matter of details. The present work is not neces- 
sarily final ; it can be reviewed at any time, and should any inequal- 
ities or any injustice be discovered these can be readily remedied. 
Most of the brokers with whom we have conversed upon the sub- 
ject, while maintaining that ten per cent is not sufficient compen- 
sation, are, nevertheless, willing to accept the agreement experi- 
mentally, trusting and believing that if experience should show that 
ten per cent is inadequate the companies will make such advance 
as may be shown to be fair and equitable. 

‘ This proposed agreement, which, it seems settled, will very soon 
go into effect, can only be successfully carried forward by the 
exercise of the utmost good faith upon the part of each and every- 
one whose signature is attached to it. There have been many 
efforts made in the past to correct the abuses which characterize 
fire underwriting practices, and agreements and stipulations have 
been entered into which would seem to be of as solemn and bind- 
ing a nature as could well be conceived ; yet it is claimed these 
solemn compacts have been deliberately broken before the ink 
was fairly dry upon them. Indeed, bad faith towards one another 
has been the general complaint of the companies for many years 
past, and unless the present agreement is lived up to in perfect 
good faith there can be little hope for any betterment of the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting. The majority of companies are unquestion- 
ably willing and anxious to carry out the proposed reforms in abso- 
lute good faith and to act in all fairness towards their competitors. 
This majority ought to be able to control the situation, and if what 





we hear rumored in regard to their intention is true, they will un 
doubtedly see that good faith is preserved and make it a costly 
operation to any company that violates the new compact, But 
there should be no occasion for inflicting penalties, as there jg 
certainly no reason in any attempt to evade an agreement for the com 
duct of the business that is satisfactory to the great majority of com. 
panies. What is good enough for 150 companies ought to be good 
enough for 155, and it would seem to be a matter of self-preserya. 
tion that if there should be one or more companies that break faith, 
the others should combine against them and convince them that 
the safer and better policy for them is to work harmoniously and 
honestly with the majority. It is asserted that a few companies 
are lukewarm in this movement and, having given their assent to 
it reluctantly, that they are likely to hatch up some scheme with 
dissatisfied brokers “to beat” the compact. From the temper of 
the companies at present we are inclined to think that any exhibi- 
tion of bad faith on the part of any party to the present agreement 
would be attended with most disastrous results to that particular 
party, and should brokers undertake to thwart the wishes of the 
majority by any underhand acts, they are likely to be pretty 
severely boycotted. At the same time, we are assured that any 
suggestions the better class of brokers may have to make in regard 
to the present situation will be respectfully listened to and con- 
sidered. The situation at present is most promising for the en- 
forcement of the very much needed reforms in the business of fire 
underwriting, and it is a matter for congratulation, not only for the 
companies doing business in this city, but for the entire insurance 
fraternity of the whole country. The influence of New York upon 
fire underwriting methods and practices is widespread, and any re- 
form that is inaugurated here is likely to be followed in every city 
and town in the country. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NATIONAL BOARD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The meeting of the National Board of Underwriters, which is to take 
place in New York on the 2oth of July next (their twentieth anniversary), 
promises to be one of unusual interest for the insurance fraternity ; and 
as invitations have been very generally sent to non-board companies, it is 
suggested to my mind that something may be said about it. 

We believe it is known that D. A. Heald, its president, has been com- 
piling information from which to illustrate the results of our business for 
a long period of time, and the same will doubtless be interesting and in- 
structive. In view of the prevailing disorders of the business of insur- 
ance, it would appear desirable that all who are invited to attend the 
meeting should be present. The proceedings will no doubt be published 
along with the president’s address, and thus much of what transpires 
there may be obtained ; but the opportunity of being present on the 
occasion may prove of far greater advantage to us all in many respects. 
Proposals may be made, or suggestions submitted, that a prompt accept- 
ance or consideration of, may be eminently proper. Affinity is greatly 
weakened by distance intervening, and our respect for the views, as well 
as the desires of others, is much increased by a face to face communica- 
tion. 

Certainly more effective steps of some kind must be taken to promote 
unity of the companies, unless indeed the judicious prosecution of our 
business is becoming a matter of aimless indifference ; when, as a branch 
of honorable and profitable trade, we shall have no longer a place of 
credit or respect to stimulate duty. 

The National Board has acquired large experience, and the interest of 
its members is unquestionably the same as ours, who are not of its num- 
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ber, and were its membership enlarged till it embraced all in the business 
its usefulness would be of wonderful advantage now, and, in any event, 
its practicable labors would be tested. Me. 
Every movement promising any substantial benefit to us, must originate 
‘with the companies and not their irresponsible agents, as has sometimes 
been said. Some years ago the remark was incidentally made, by an able 
and well meaning member of the National Board, that the inevitable re- 
sult of our strifes would be “ the survival of the fittest,” and this was 
construed, unhappily, by many to mean that the big companies were con- 
certing plans to eat the small ones up. The doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest is nevertheless true, and nothing more was meant than that bad 
management would thus be destructive, since it is equally true of large 
companies as it is of small ones, that bad management soon consigns 
each to oblivion. If anything, the smaller ones seem to die hardest from 
being able to subsist on proportionately less income. W. L. C. 


RicHMonD, VA., July 6. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Life Insurance and the Interest Question. 
Tue Weekly Statement, issued by the Mutual Life, has the following re- 
garding the falling off in the rate of interest obtainable by individuals and 
corporations having money to loan : 


A few years ago the savings banks of this city were paying six and 
seven per cent interest upon the deposits of the people who had wisely 
put aside their dollars for ‘‘a rainy day.” At the present time there is 
not a bank in New York State paying a larger interest than four per cent, 
the great majority are paying three and three and one-half per cent, and 
this upon sums not exceeding $1000. 

The banks were compelled to make this reduction because they could 
no longer loan the depositors’ money at high rates of interest. Five to 
five and a half per cent on bond and mortgage is the average rate of inter- 
est to be obtained now, while good bondsand stocks will not realize more 
than three per cent. It will be seen therefore that the banks have but a 
narrow margin for expenses of management and accumulation of surplus. 

The life insurance companies, like unto savings banks, have been com- 
pelled to loan their assets at the best obtainable rates, absolute security 
being the first consideration, and the result is a reduction of interest in- 
come as compared with the results obtained afew years ago. The life 
companies, however, have not reduced the rate of dividends to policy- 
holders in any such ratio as marks the decline of interest rates paid to 
those who placed their money on deposit in the savings banks. 

“The dividend question” has occupied quite a prominent place in the 
columns of the press of late. A peculiar feature of this financial question 
is that the policyholder shows no desire to ascertain the reason of an in- 
crease of his annual dividend, but if it declines then he is very anxious 
for information on the subject. 

The Independent of July 1 has an excellent article upon the subject, 
and touching the point in question says: 

“A policyholder who is satisfied is a rare if not unknown creature. A 

dividend once paid is held as a precedent in one direction, but not in the 
other. Managers of a company may find that it is $18.70 in 1886, after 
being $17.80 in 1885, and no complaint is made of such a want of fore- 
sight ; let it be $17.80 in 1886, after being $18.70 in 1885, and that example 
of want of foresight is challenged peremptorily to defend itself. But 
dividends must from year to year do one of three things ; remain station- 
ary, decrease or increase—we think no argument is necessary to establish 
this. If they remain stationary who is satisfied? If they decline, who 
does not complain ? If they progress, who does not expect them to keep 
on in that process, and who does not demur that they do not move along 
faster? ‘* Progress’ is demanded.” 
_ The Mutual policyholders are as a rule “satisfied,” for they have en- 
joyed the results of a financial success that has been phenomenal, and it 
is not called upon to “defend itself.” The interest question, however, is 
one of wide significance, and those who have no money to lend are some- 
times unable to appreciate it. 





Industrial Insurance. 


INDUSTRIAL insurance is popular. More people insure in the half-dozen 
prudential insurance companies doing business than in all the other life 
companies in the world, These few companies issue more policies, pay 
more claims, and have more people interested in their success than ail 
the other companies. Yet who hears anything about them? Their work 
's carried on, not under a bushel, but with a class of people who make 
little noise in commercial or fashionable circles—the poor—upon whose 
Shoulders the prosperity of all other classes rests. Few of these can 





afford to carry even a policy of $1000 with single annual, semi-annual, or 
even quarterly payments. The industrial companies seek out the poor 
among the laboring classes, set before them the benefits to be derived 
from saving the pennies, providing the means for the burial of their dead, 
and when the bread-winner dies, securing the benefits of life insurance in 
a small way for their dependent families. Agents call upon the families 
each week and collect the pennies saved, keeping in force the policies, 
which may be for any amount, based upon the weekly income. Hundreds _ 
of thousands of the poor in cities, both in this country and Europe, thus 
economize from their small earnings, saving in the aggregate millions of 
dollars annually, to be realized in the hours of their sorest need. The 
poor are taught by experience, but verily, one-half of the world do not 
know how the other half live, or care much what they leave behind when 
they die.— Zhe Rough Notes. 





What is “‘ Wastage ?” 

THE clauses in the insurance policies of the several civilized countries de- 
mand, under pain of forfeiture of claim to payment of loss, that the daily 
“wastage” ina factory shall be removed in the evening and stored in a safe 
place outside the mill or factory. On the question, ‘‘ What is wastage,” 
depended an interesting lawsuit which had dragged through the courts of 
Berlin, Prussia, and was lately decided. According to a decision of the 
State senate, by ‘‘ wastage” are not to be understood those remnants 
dropping for the time being from the pursuit of labor, which can be re- 
applied in the process of work, no matter whether the factory director 
either uses them himself again or sellsthem. The policyholder, therefore, 
has not neglected above clause in his policy by storing these remnants 
within his mi!l or factory. The millowner B. had insured his plant, a 
cloth mill, in two insurance companies (one English, the other German), 
In the night of July 26, 1880, fire broke out in an unknown manner and 
caused great damage. The English company paid its one-half loss, the 
German refused—the total sum amounted to 164,824 marks, and was 
sued, The company based its claim on said clause. B. had fulling and 
shearing flocks in his mill at the time of the fire amounting to 541 marks, 
and these flocks the company considered as wastage (more correctly offal, 
that which falls off). Since according to the policy clause this wastage 
was required to be removed every evening, and B. had neglected to do so, 
the company considered itself justified in refusing the payment of the loss. 
B. demurred against calling these flocks ‘‘ wastage” in tenor with the 
stipulation in the policy, as they are used again in the pursuit of work, 
etc., and the court inclined to this view, rendering judgment against the 
company in its one-half of the loss. 





A Pleasurable Event. 


One of those happy events in the history of a successful company, when 
the bonds of good feitlowship and confidence between officers and agents 
are drawn together and strengthened for mutual advantage and profit, was 
the meeting of the New England agents of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield at the Massasoi: House in that city, 
Tuesday, July 6. A guodly number sat down to dinner shortly after eight 
o'clock, including, besides the agents, the officers and many of the direct- 
ors of the company. Among these were ex-Governor William Bross of 
Illinois, John F. Anderson of New York, Judge Wells of Springfield, 
Mayor Metcalf of Springfield, and Mayor Carpenter of Norwich, Conn. 
General Agents Gilford Morse of New York and W. F. Winship of Albany 
were also present. 

Colonel George N. Carpenter of this city, assistant manager of agencies, 
presided ; but after cigars were lighted, President M. V. B. Edgerly was 
asked to take charge of the mental menu that followed the discussion of 
solids and fluids. That gentleman was treated toa pleasant surprise, 
when Colonel Carpenter, in behalf of the New England agents, presented 
him with their autographs attached to applications for $151,000 of new in- 
surance, all of which had been secured during the previous week and after 
the business of the month of June had been closed. 

After expressing the gratification which this unexpected feature of the 
exercises naturally called forth, President Edgerly gave a summary of the 
company’s new business since January 1, which, showing a notable ad- 
vance over that of the corresponding period in 1885, fully justified his 
complimentary allusions to the agents’ great share in the success of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life for the past six months, After outlining his 
plans for the future, when he hoped, with the agents’ and officers’ sup- 
port, to push the Massachusetts Mutual to the very front rank of American 
life insurance companies, President Edgerly introduced the toasts of the 
evening, which elicited responses from Vice-President Lee, Special Agent 
Pettigrew, Judge Wells and others. 

Secretary Hall spoke enthusiastic words of encouragement to the agents 
and dwelt on the agreeable relations existing between them and the com- 
pany. Witty and pungent remarks were also made by Treasurer Powers 




















and Actuary Ireland. General Agent James L, Johnson read a ringing 
paper on the new policy contract of the company, in which, after a vivid 
portrayal of the splendid record and enviable present condition of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, he said that its agents had to look only one 
way—1t. ¢., for business—and that an applicant once secured, the company 
would take care of him thereafter, In support of this Mr. Johnson re- 
lated an anecdote of a gentleman who completed a round $100,000 of in- 
surance by taking $20,000 in the Massachusetts Mutual, and wrote him a 
year later, when sending the check for his second premium: ‘‘ Your re- 
sult for year don’t differ appreciably from other good companies, but what 
difference there is, is in your own favor.” 

Mr. Johnson asserted the right of each policyholder to a knowledge of 
the soundness of his company, a clear statement of his interest therein, 
and a guarantee of the absolute security of such interest. Such a com- 
pany and such a contract it was the privilege of the agents of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual to offer those desiring insurance, 

The many telling points of Mr. Johnson’s paper were heartily appreci- 
ated by his hearers, and formed a most interesting component of a very 
successful meeting.— Standard, Boston. 





Fire Insurance on the Pacific Coast. 
WE have received a copy of The Coast Review Fire Insurance Chart for 
1886, which is substantially the same as THE SPECTATOR POCKET INDEXEs, 
with the Pacific Coast business added. The following summary of the 
Coast business for five years we extract from the chart : 























VEAR. Premiums. Losses. Ratio. 

Oo ciccvesscissedesoosseses eee] $4,665,172 $1,673,344 35-9 
BEBE. cccocccscccceccoccscoccccces 4,938,327 1,750,755 35-4 
DP itccascencedveceseercavegiows 5.534.519 2,719,938 49.1 
3883... cccccccccccccccssesseces 6,057,473 2,655,051 43.8 
1884.......- Cbdb ceedoseosrcccuces 6,373,976 2,369,034 37.2 
SOE ccciccdceresvesecscesceccesss 6,341,697 2,730,468 43-0 
Totals 026220000 patwccrsewall $33,901,164 | $13,898,590 41.0 





The business for 1885 was divided among the three classes of com- 
panies as follows : 











Crass. | Premiums. | Losses. Ratio. 
re sccetvedccastrseceetess $1,459,857 $545,726 37-4 
Other StateS, 2.000 csvccsesces accesses 2,158,356 1,006,971 46.6 
Foreign......... (aprenenspebeeeers 2,723,484 1,177,771 43.2 








A Timely Rebuke. 


WHEN Stephen English was alive, and conducting The Insurance Times, 
with his well-known vigor, he was persistently at war in his columns with 
the editors of other journals. Yet in private life he was a great hearted, 
generous man, full of good impulses and impetuous in giving effect to 
them. However much his brother editors belabored him in type for his 
peculiar ideas and theories, they appreciated his good qualities and gen- 
erally held the man in high respect. The same is true of the insurance 
profession in general. When his journal fell into new hands, none re- 
gretted more than his old time antagonists the disposition shown to con- 
sign to oblivion the name of Stephen English, and to ignore the fact that 
all that paper ever was, is, or probably ever will be, was due to the vigor- 
ous personality of its founder, editor, manager and sole proprietor, 
Stephen English. Added to the attempt to ignore him professionally, there 
is evident in the present course of the paper in that respect, a large 
amount of personal ingratitude which was not to have been expected. 
We have regretted, in common with others, this tendency on the part of 
the new proprietors, and had hoped that it was due to oversight or con- 
fusion incident to the changes that have occurred, but as it is persisted in 
from month to month, it indicates a deliberate purpose to rub the sponge 
over those pages of the history of The Times with which the name 
of its founder was identified. Justice to the living does not demand that 
the dead shall be ignored. The following from The Monitor is timely 


and well put: 


The daily Tribune of this city did a wise as well as a just thing when it nailed at 
its masthead the words ‘‘ Founded by Horace Greeley,” and the community has 
always approved the wisdom and the justice of that recognition of the founder of 








the great daily. The new proprietors of The Insurance Times have been neither 
just nor wise in their apparent effort to eliminate from their paper every souvenir 
not only, but every memory of its founder. Stephen English not only founded The 
Times, but he was The Times, His intense personality was the one Prominent 
characteristic of the paper, and we trust that our friends Kempson and Wilms. 
hurst will take it in the kindly spirit intended when we say that their apparent plan 
of making the paper a goody-goody sheet that shall offend no one will bring its re. 
ward in a reputation for namby-pambyism. The few friends they may buy through 
unrecognition of their predecessor will not be worth the cruel cost, while the host 
of Stephen’s friends whom they grieve by ignoring him, and utterly dethroning him 
from the kingdom which he created, will conceal their resentment perhaps—but 
they will entertain it all the same. Stephen English is dead, and his g00d points 
of character are remembered and spoken of forty times where his blemishes are 
once. His extreme, vehement, not to say violent, identification with the Paper 
which he founded kas been removed and nothing adequate has been put in its 
place, and those friends observe and deplore the iconoclasm. His ways were not 
all ways of pleasantness, nor were his paths all peace; it is not impossible to im- 
prove upon his methods and make a more useful and readable paper than he made, 
but we have yet to meet the man who has the hardihood to say that those things 
have been done. 





Forest Fires. 


Livinc on the skirts of a wood of no inconsiderable size, we have some 
personal knowledge of the difficulties that attend the preservation of for. 
ests. It is no unusual thing for us in spring time or autumn to have to 
drop the pen and go out and help such neighbors as think it worth while 
to “‘ fight fire”—usually incipient ones. As for preventing the stealing of 
wood, the girdling of trees, and the wanton destruction that the tramp or 
native ‘‘ hoodlum” delights in, it is absolutely impossible, unless stringent 
forestry laws can be enforced by a large and properly-organized body of 
foresters, such as are employed in European countries; for instance, 
Saxony, which has about as many acres of woodland as the State of New 
York, has a body of six hundred foresters to protect it. New York, on 
the other hand, which last autumn appointed a forestry commission, only 
authorizes the employment by it of sixteen foresters, who would be of as 
much practical use as so many children in preventing the destruction 
of the State’s forests, which are scattered through 232 townships lying 
in fourteen different counties. All that a force of this size could 
possibly do would be to discover and possibly prevent the unauthor- 
ized destruction of woodlands by railroads, such as has been effected 
by the Northern Adirondack Railroad Company, or such impudent 
assaults of timber thieves as were made on the United States timber lands 
in Florida and Louisiana. The New York commissioners have found an 
ingenious way out of the difficulty which the letter of the law imposed on 
them, and have appointed a “‘ fire warden” in each of the 232 townships, 
so that there are now employed in guarding the forests about half the 
number of men that older countries have found necessary. Besides this, 
the commissioners have printed and posted in hotels and other public 
places four rules, which not only are of rather the goody-goody order, but, 
as there are no penalties for their infraction, are likely to have small effect 
on the lawless. One of them is, however, sensible and fairly practical ; 
it provides that anyone who wishes ‘to clear land by fire or turn a fal- 
low” shall give the nearest fire warden five days’ notice, and his adjoin- 
ing neighbors forty-eight hours’ warning of his intention, and must have 
competent persons on guard during the burning ; and no such fire shall 
be allowed save when the trees are in full foliage. We find in the fire 
tables of The Chronicle that there were reported forty-six forest and 
prairie fires in the United States during 1885, which consumed $1,776,375 
worth of standing timber, from which it appears that a single careless 
hunter or tramp may cause an average loss of some $38,000 worth of 
standing timber, which in the form of dressed lumber would house a small 
town ; and it appears a reasonable corollary to assume that if any of the 
new fire wardens checks or prevents a single fire in heavy woodland his 
sole act will have saved to the State $3000 more than the total appropria- 
tion the commissioners now have at their command. Another important 
step taken by the new officials is the preparation of complete maps on a 
large scale, of all the State lands, copies of which are to be furnished to 
the new foresters and fire wardens.—American Architect. 





New Hampshire Fire Losses this Year. 


Tue Boston Commercial Bulletin gives a list of fires in New Hampshire 
for the first six months of this year, which, it claims, were especially re- 
ported for that journal, There were eighty-four fires reported, giving @ 
loss of $284,200, but The Bulletin assumes that $300,000 would be nearer 
the correct figure. On this basis it claims that New Hampshire’s fire loss 
for 1886 will be about thirty per cent less than it has averaged heretofore, 
The Bulletin says: 

This is not at all unexpected. Many thousand dollars have been spent 


in the Granite State for fire protection this year and vigilance has been in- 
creased on every hand. It would be against every theory of the fire 
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underwriter if such a result were not seen, and its realization we consider 
one of the good fruits of the New Hampshire experiment. ; 

As for the insurance the least said the better, In many cases parties 
will say nothing about it for fear of injuring their credit, and in many 
other instances the insurance if it exists is of very doubtful value. So far 
as we can judge of it, the main truth is unshaken. New Hampshire 
can proceed as she is now doing, comfortably, as long as no serious fire 
occurs. The largest one this year has been only $35,000. But any one 
of those sweeping fires which will occur in the cities and large towns of 
every State, would wipe out all the insurance capital in the State and en- 
tail wide disaster to private concerns, The propertyowners of the State 
can never afford to rest easy until they have insurance capital, domestic 
or foreign, sufficient to tide over a great fire. 





Not An Investment, but Indemnity for a Life. 


Lire insurance, like fire and marine insurance, is valuable as a factor of 
our modern life, but it needs to be fully and clearly understood. It is 
unfortunate that a great many statements have been made, and are now 
daily being made, which will not stand the test of close scrutiny. The 
caine be sustained. Companies cannot get a higher rate of interest for 
money than individuals. The expenses are always considerable, and a 
loss so far as the investment is concerned. If any policy gains from 


lain, bald fact is that any claim that a policy is a first-class investment 


lapses or from surrender charges, there is an offset to such gain in the 
fact that losses may be made to other members by the surrender or lapse 
of their policies. The plain, unvarnished truth is that life insurance is 
valuable principally as a protection. To the dependents of the household 
the life of the head always has a financial value. To replace this value 
wholly or in part, in case of death, is the purpose of life insurance. There 
is this difference in the character of the risk assumed by the fire and the 
life underwriter : The property may burn or it may not, and the loss may 
be partial or total ; but the insured must die, and the payment of the 
entire amount of the policy is only a question of time. 

When a man comes to understand that each year the company does 
something for him in the way.of protection as a consideration for the 
money he has paid, he begins to have some appreciation of the function 
of life insurance. If he has procured a pelicy with the expectation that it 
will prove an investment in a commercial sense, he will surely be dis- 
appointed. ; 

The truth is that policyholders demand too much from companies, and 
are continually finding fault with them for not accomplishing things 
which are financially impossible. All the insurer can reasonably ask is 
that the affairs of the office be honestly, vigorously and intelligently man- 
aged, and that claims shall be paid without either unnecessary or technical 
requirements. Such an institution should satisfy its patrons, and p o- 
duce as good results as can reasonably be expected. We are sure that 
no intelligent man would desire to see so large an amount of dividends 
and surrender values returned as to weaken the office, and thus endanger 
the payment of all honest claims at maturity.—£x. 








Life Insurance 


Tur following table we condense from Bourne’s Handy Assurance Di 


In Great Britain. 
rectory for 1886. In The Directory the figures are given for five years in 


comparative form, but we reprint only those of the last year, for which a report was made by the companies : 

























New Business. 

Increase or Pes t 

D P am ya 4 Life ’ Capit Per 
ate o . mount im Funds : and Expenses) on the 

Organ- NAME OF COMPANY. Year Ending. of Life Ne. of " Producing | (Decrease | Premium "Oe Slemaee~ 122k Poo 
ization. Funds, I nies yd A ha in New Indicated ae ment. mium 

the Cann: Premiums. by —). Income. 

£ £ £ £ 
1824 AMMANCE 0... vcscccvecccsccccsesecscees Dec. 31, 1885 1,350,271 533 429,375 13,139 35,571 123,339 15,801 12.81 
1808 Alas .cccccccccccccccccccccccscvcccss Dec. 25, 1884 ere ae eee eee —I9g 223 78,580 11,466 14.59 
1883 Blue RIPDOR .cccccccccoccscccscccccces Dec. 31, 1885 4,907 | @ 42,571 155,228 conseese 2,364 7,536 4,121 54.68 
1847 British Empire ...... oeceeee cocccccces! Dec. 92, 3085 1,060,850 2,135 849.205 30,418 32,634 154,971 49,473 26.11 
1854 British Equitable. ...-.......... soeeee| Jan. 31, 1885 1,010,962 2,034 417,667 12,365 72,352 148,129 38,323 25.87 
1863 British Legal (Industrial)............. June 30, 1885 56,283 47,431 283,400 13,182 5,331 33.176 13,940 42.03 
1866 British Workmans (Industrial)........ April 30, 1885 56,407 | 123.335 | oo.cecs- 55,273 10,445 130,057 66,294 50 97 
1854 Briton Medical and General... .. eseeee| Dec. 31, 1883 GRRE ET wesces | xccducas | ccncnacs —22,087 104,690 9,122 8.71 
1875 Briton Life (Limited) .....-..- eccccees| Dec. 31, 1884 56,180 549 149,570 5,014 1,783 22,886 13,192 57-64 
1883 Caledonian *........ eeeeseccosecoeece Dec. 31, 1884 774,861 766 324,219 10,399 27,670 83,956 15,847 18.87 
1840 Church of England...-...csceeseeeees Dec. 31, 1884 691,268 6k fF sehaesen EL  weeeeaks 12,695 71,172 10,194 14.32 
1838 City of Glasgow... .ccccccccccccesvece Jan. 20, 1885 1,369,163 680 424,558 13,491 74,112 153.559 21,914 14.27 
1829 Clergy Mutual......... pevesecesccves May 31, 1885 3,266,824 455 348,975 11,315 124,359 222,353 14,913 6.70 
1824 Clerical, Medical and General......... June 30, 1885 2,684,593 529 370,370 12,939 108,840 199,075 22,123 11.11 
1861 COMMU UR Rievccsccssccsvceces Dec. 31, 1885 QREQGO | occeee 354,084 12,670 54,287 118,762 13,676 1I.53 
1825 COR ac c0sdcnGrcccnensscncenen nesses Mar. 25, 1885 1,524,247 777 559,662 16,516 71,127 153,275 21,960 14.32 
1807 RR ee eeeeeeeee-| Dec. 31, 1884 2,973,944 one SzSgo 15,769 9,302 211,868 24,353 11.49 
1823 ECOROMM 2... cccncceccccnscesesecse Dec. 31, 1884 3,581,543 451 304,819 11,307 —38,117 224,659 26,481 11 78 
1823 Edinburgh.....cccccossscvccceccccess.| Mar. 32, 1885 2,060,580 1,203 529,859 17,719 56,356 193,817 28,945 14.93 
1853 NEUE wninndevkes anes <sddmcesboes Mar. 31, 1884 1,501 GE | cvseesee | cosenges —3,088 10,600 3,047 28.74 
1839 English and Scottish Law.............| Dec. 25, 1885 1,385,577 689 361,537 13,815 42,260 131,124 22,197 16.92 
1762 ne eer dceeccences Dec. 31, 1884 4,257,612 129 161,100 6,786 15,640 148,384 8,508 5-73 
1859 Equitable (United States)............. Dec. 31, 1885 | 13,792,391 | ------ 19,500,000 | ....+5-+ 1,713,882 2,813,619 603,035 21.43 
1844 Equity and Law............. pesoveses Dec. 31, 1885 2,062.597 297 449,540 14,694 —54 148,995 16,629 11.16 
1840 Farmers and General................- Dec. 31, 1884 114,265 cocees eocecees cvceccece 2,432 7,004 1,167 16.66 
1832 Prignds PYOVIGGM. ....00scccsessceess Nov. 20, 1885 1,735,635 320 218,466 6,617 53,452 127,550 9,979 7.82 
1837 General ........ swerdcwsiesnieneseses Dec. 31, 1884 795.9 1,166 390, 108 13,098 49.255 140,126 25,370 18.10 
1848 Gresham.... June 30, 1885 3,571,300 6,138 2,136,899 ,098 157,798 567,414 151,500 26.70 
1821 Guardian ... Dec. 31, 1884 2,217,761 480 378,354 11,428 76 179,872 23,997 13.34 
1836 Hand-in-Hand |]. ---| Dec. 31, 1884 [6 2,124,565 301 242,615 8,064 25,443 150,427 13, 9.23 
1820 PN ise RenehaveckeGdinendeaen e+ee| Oct. 31, 1885 1,277,551 349 248,087 7,930 38,381 $4534 12,154 14.37 
1852 Og EE. Dec. 31, 1885 678,867 533 184,550 6,114 22,34 80,2 10,983 13. 
1823 Mic atcccsmeesrencemadeaenesid Dec. 31, 1885 5,219,139 184 295,795 8,402 —97,487 221,380 20,578 9-29 
ee | SA II io cic cctecsceosese, eee] Nov. 30, 1884 731,068 246 242,832 8,196 51,853 75,733 10,119 | 13.36 
1836 | Legal and General................... Dec, 31, 1885 | 2,141,375 102 193,314 8,196 28,233 135,949 14,617 10.75 
1838 | Life Association of Scotland........... April 5, 1885 | 2,877,104 1,596 801,963 25,245 5825 349.878 ae | ao 
1836 Liverpool and London and Globe.....{ Dec. 31, 1884 3,650,650 684 417,717 13,443 180,970 228,485 22,84) 10.00 
1862 London and Lancashire .............. Dec. 31, 1885 422,539 1,626 582,675 21,853 51,270 117,077 27,703 23.66 
1869 London and Manchester (Industrial) ..|_ Mar. 24, 1885 17,874 Be 48,688 370 32.547 19 004 58.38 
1720 London Assurance ............sesee0+ Dec. 31, 1885 1,870,559 360 239,523 7,199 25,370 147,327 15,419 10.46 
1881 London, Edinburgh and Glasgow..... Dec. 31, 1884 21,817 | a 71,978 802,159 32,164 4.726 16,460 9,070 55-10 
1806 London Life Association..............| June 30, 1885 9,070,800 | ..cse. 256,700 8,604 59 300 325,023 14,949 4.59 
1852 | Marine and General..... sdoeatangaeied Dec. 31, 1885 448,974 394 79,100 2,762 1736 33,208 7,741 23.31 
1868 | Masonic and General................- Dec. 31, 1883 9,661 RRR I ai ca sce ed II 4,369 2,720 | 62.25 
1835 | .Metropolitan........... Ssebaanacen one Jan. 4, 1885 | 1,776,001 254 193,750 6,246 28,672 157,947 9,198 5.82 
1851 Midland Counties................+++- Mar. 24, 1885 Se re) erent he, ar iseeen 1,481 5,125 1,063 20.74 
1834 BEE <i :sebasbasctesowennd aE Dec. 31, 1885 1,139,601 252 150,733 5,879 23,0 79.335 10,533 13.27 
1822 National of Ireland.............sse0e- Dec. 31, 1885 eT ae ee sovceuee: hh! beSeveae —7,5 12,952 2,035 15.71 
Se 4 SOME calcd socineceseeecd Dec. 31, 1884 836,415 | ....-. 175,269 4,849 8,190 75796 9.719 | 12.82 
1835 National Provident ..........scceesse- Nov. 20, 1885 41 3070 1,246 453,900 16,955 39,375 319,642 34.884 10,91 
1845 | New York........... sccceesccscocesc! Dec, 9S, 1884 | 12,058,557 17,403 | 12,651,142 omnes 761,774 | 2,068,772 519,056 | 25.09 
1823 | North British and Mercantile ......... Dec. 31, 7884 | 3,994,662 937 952,281 34,462 153,467 344,708 43, 12. 
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New Busingss. 
Increase or Cost 
} aa NAME OF COMPANY Year End Amount No. of in Funds Prem and Expense ee 
Organ- ; ear Ending. A 0. oO! . remium S| ont 
ization. ‘= Policies Sum Pyetames Poweees Income. of Manage- Life Pre. 
, Issued in Assured. | poini emt: mon. mium 
the Year. secceatmaes 7—)- Income, 
———— 
. £ £ £ 
1836 Northern ......--+-++0+. vaseus eseee-| Dec. 31, 1884 1,870,744 oeveees 92,445 184,230 18,423 | 10,00 
1808 Norwich Union ........... eceseceeeee! Dec, 31, 1884 1,901,832 covcce —1,820 142,582 20,429 14. 
1824 Patriotic of Ireland........++++++++++- July 31, 1885 105,977 wadsven —5,601 10,966 1,315 | 12 ra 
1864 | Pearl (Industrial)............ eesceesss| June3o, 1885 107,257 | 337,238 20,464 160,427 86,112 | 53.67 
1797 Pelican.......seeee00+ eooeee-| Dec. 31, 1884 ee ee 16,682 93,057 11,602 12.46 
1870 Positive. . oe Dec. 31, 1884 349,400 304 321350 ‘ 44,573 9,409 21.10 
1806 Provident.......... eee] Dec, 31, 1885 2,455,791 1,085 , 35 222,980 31,652 14.19 
1840 Provident Clerks,.......---- eceee-| Dec. 31, 1885 1,320,812 1,202 86,581 114,703 16,537 | 14.41 
1852 Provincial........2++sse0e ecccccccee| Dec. 31, 1885 312,322 eeeees 8,054 33.492 6,162 18.39 
1848 Prudential {tadustriet coccce ecceeseees| Dec, 31, 1885 1,445,119 17,353 232,404 303,275 30,940 10.20 
1848 Prudential (Industrial).........---.++- Dec. 31, 1885 4:934.445 soccee 757,920 2,794,522 1,082,642 38.74 
1857 Queen......... oe ceesccervecccccooens Dec. 31, 1884 503,841 898 ,712 75,870 12,029 | 15.85 
1864 Refuge (Industrial)............. coeeee] Dec. 32, 1885 112,891 ra ete 28,514 311,830 179,340 | 57.51 
1840 | Reliance.......... Soulhad secvedenerss Dec, 31, 1884 607,003 477 924 83,303 17,183 | 20,62 
1806 PRG S ids deFebeseececovesetuedeees Dec. 31, 1884 3,057,293 143 —22,643 119,723 14,483 12.09 
1845 ER cuaitviucncmessseeesae eeces Dec, 31, 1884 3,058,767 eines 43,748 250,163 26,014 10,39 
1720 Royal Exchange......... venesseaee .-| April 30, 1885 2,073,755 venus —9,019 130,318 16,398 | 12.58 
1864 _._, LR Se eee ree «e-| Dec. 31, 1885 ,211 864 30, 103 45,592 9,936 | 21.65 
1826 Scottish Amicable ......-..-...+++ eee-| Dec. 31, 1884 2,587,815 872 go, 198,355 24,149 12.17 
1831 Scottish Equitable.........222. seeee- Mar. 1, 1885 2,821,173 1,238 76,331 251,542 32,486 | 12.97 
1866 DOCG EMIDOTEL. oc ccsceveceeesees --| Dec. 31, 1885 266,934 436 17,144 48,560 8,971 | 18,47 
1881 WO EADS hcvvccvecccscs $ May 31, 1885 062 258 11,502 11,459 3,312 90 
1876 Scottush Metropolitan. . Dec, 31, 1885 ieors 588 11,291 23,712 9,168 38.66 
1837 Scottish Provident.......cccccoccsce..| Dec, 98, 1885 5,386,915 1,737 323,081 454,919 42,131 9.26 
1825, Scottish Provincial ......-... re Jan. 31, 1886 | 1,403,772 655 36,875 136,385 19,748 | 14.47 
1883 | Scottish Temperance........-....--.. Dec. 31, 1885 7,253 733 4,055 9,365 3,938 | 42.05 
1824 Scottish Union and National.......... Dec. 31, 1884 2,546,595 1,078 54,380 279,452 37,250 13.32 
1815 Scottish Widows Fund...........-+-+. Dec. 31, 1885 8,919,334 2,237 315,776 721,583 73,890 10,24 
1845 BN Mevesecceseccessds sescesecoce| EOC. GE, TORE oo . —18,567 41,831 8,968 21.43 
1825 Standard...... ee veveccccesoecososcces Nov. 15, 1884 6,203,297 2,302 155,223 617,047 94,424 15.30 
1843 SUMP. cecccccecccccsvcccscocssvesees Dec. 31, 1885 | 2,315,429 2,475 107,914 264,894 43,400 | 16,38 
1810 SUM ....00cecccceecceseccccccceocese June 24, 1885 2,079,018 1,153 42, 154,450 27,147 17.57 
1813 BE Sania dg. chtenendckeneweadeweate June 30, 1885 1,097,503 815 41,815 113,868 17,536 15.40 
1824 UW08 Rat... s ceccovseccceccsecsees Mar. 25, 1885 493,064 134 —3,131 23,027 3,141 13.04 
1866 United Kingdom (Industrial).......... Dec. 31, 1885 21,004 65,828 2,015 35,226 19,731 56.01 
1840 United Kingdom (Temperance)....... Dec, 31, 1884 3,604,389 2,317 215,423 276,845 34.983 12 63 
1834 Universal.........0-.e0+0+ vets Dec, 31, 1884 eee eee 19,829 T10,225 12,598 11.42 
1825 Untiversity....cccccessesccece- May 1, 1885 TAGE SOP | occese —II,390 49.940 6,128 12.27 
1860 Victoria $ J2c00 eecceoocccese Cecccceces Dec. 31, 1885 36,216 —," 3.768 8,343 2,961 35-49 
1841 Wesleyan and Generalj(Industrial)....| Dec. 31, 1885 SMOS5. | cscs 903 101,407 58,640 57.82 
1861 Western Counties. .coccecccceciccoces Jan, 31, 1885 49,184 132 3,764 12,306 2,544 20.67 
1807 TO I 5s ovi-csvecsecceuee Dec, 31, 1884 934,008 387 —22, 88,896 12,591 14.16 
1836 Westminster and General............. Dec, 31, 1885 507,884 349 18,736 47,592 8,043 16 89 
1855 I Srciedascdescvcssccccens April 30, 1885 145,488 626 10,809 48,146 12,665 26.30 
1824 NS eikdbaviarenssnderecetss ven Feb, 28, 1885 BEE Jt scene — 10,829 42,505 6,461 15. 











* Fire business commenced 1305. + Fire business commenced 1714. 
| Fire business commenced 1696. a Including industrial policies. 


t Accepts monthly payments. 


§ Total funds (including sick and endowment branches) £184,195, 
6 Including general accumulated fund, liable for all claims, fire and life. 





Underground Electric Wires. 


THAT the great masses of wires strung overhead in the large cities are 
not only a fruitful cause of fires but are a great obstacle to their extin- 
guishment, by impeding the firemen in their work, is a fact well known 
to fire underwriters, who have paid dearly for their knowledge. When- 
ever an attempt has been made to compel the owners of these wires to 
put them under ground, they have raised the cry that it was impossible, 
and, we believe, it is susceptible of proof that they have spent money 
liberally to prevent the enfo:cement of laws that have been enacted seek- 
ing to compel the burying of the wires. The following article from The 
American Architect shows that the plan is not only possible, but is actu- 
ally in operation : 


The majesty of the law seems at length likely to receive a tardy recog- 
nition in the several cities, which a few years ago passed ordinances that 
all electric wires must be placed under ground before certain dates, fixed 
at fairly remote periods. It has been a matter of curious interest to the 
lay mind to observe how easy it seemed to be for large monied corpora- 
tions to fly in the face of both public opinion and municipal law, and the 
success of their negative efforts must, amongst other things, have greatly 
augmented the general me ae entertained for an injunction. To us 
this seems the most powerful legal fiction yet invented, and there really 
seems to be few things that a really able-bodied injunction cannot ac- 
complish—or prevent. If our memory serves us, Chicago was the first 
city that took really active steps to abate the overhead-wire nuisance, 
and, in 1881, passed an ordinance that all wires should be below the sur- 
face on or before May 1, 1883. Until this day arrived the telegraph 


companies did little but protest against the law and declare that the im- 
possible was required of them ; when the fated day did come, they simply 
took out an injunction which forbade the city to interfere with their poles 


and wires. Fortunately the city electrician, Mr. Barrett, was a capable 
and wide-awake official, who fought the telegraph and telephone compa- 
nies—since he had no appropriation to pav fora legal cou. test in the 
courts—by preventing them from renewig their poles and wires, arrest- 
ing their men, and subjecting them to persistent persecution and pres- 
sure. At the same time the city succeeded in forcing new companies 
who desired to secure franchises to run their wires under ground. 
The practical success which attended the working of the new com- 
panies’ underground systems, taken in connection with that of a 
short portion of the fire alarm circuit, which for a length of a third of a 
mile has worked in iron pipes under ground since 1876, encouraged Mr. 
Barrett in his efforts, and helped to convince the older companies that it 
was unwise to struggle longer. So, little by little, one company and an- 
other has been putting its new wires under ground, and bringing the main 
lines into cables preparatory to take the same step. The actual condition 
shows that a real progress has been made, for it appears that the city has 
one and three-quarters miles of conduit enclosing sixty miles of wire ; the 
Sectional Conduit Company, eight miles ‘of conduit, inclosing 150 miles 
of wire ; the Western Union, ten miles of conduit, inclosing 400 miles of 
wire ; the Chicago Telephone Company, three miles of conduit, inclosing 
700 miles of wire ; the Postal and the Bankers and Merchants, nineteen 
and one-half miles of conduit, inclosing 500° miles of wire, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company, half a mile of couduit, inclosing fifty miles of 
wire. There are, then, over 1800 miles of wire under ground in Chicago, 
and other cities can turn to her to learn how much retardation. and loss of 
electricity is occasioned by the wires being placed below the surface, and 
also which of the several kinds of conduits in use is most practically 
successful, 

New York’s experience has been in some ways similar, though there 
politics have, to a certain extent, joined hands with the electric companies 
to resist the law. Still, if it had not been for the ingenious way in which 
the general fear of cholera was invoked two years ago, to prevent the 
wholesa le opening of the streets, which the enforcement of the law would 
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i we believe that the wires would have been put under 
ano gery ogni time. An electric subway commission, com- 
oreed of persons of questionable fitness for the task, has been more or 
foes employed for many months in considering the merits of the many 
systems of underground conduits submitted to them by inventors, and 
listening to the suggestions and advice of the experts of the electric com- 

anies and of those employed as their own advisers. A more efficient 
faa (who will probably receive more than his proper share of praise) 
having at length been appointed, this commission has at last brought its 
labors to such a point that it ventures to make a report and formulate 
ce.tain recommendations and resolutions. Premising that the great ex- 
pense of building what may be called practicable and permanent 
subways—that is, tunnels in which men may work at ease—pre- 
vents the accomplishment of the ideal solution of the problem, 
the commission states that it has turned its attention to considering which 
of the more temporary methods was likely to be electrically successful 
and pecuniarily possible. It has at length determined in favor of the 
adoption of a conduit of bituminous concrete, which shall possess cer- 
tain fixed qualities of composition, density, elasticity, impermeability, 
resistance to heat and cold, and so on. s for the manner in which 
these conduits shall be used, the commission declares in favor of what 
it styles the ‘* drawing-in” systems ; that is, frequent man-holes are to be 
established on the line of the conduit, which will allow wires and cables 
to be introduced into the compartments of the conduit and drawn through 
to the next man-hole. It seems to us that these conclusions might have 
been reached long ago, and that a large portion of the wires should al- 
ready be under ground, One step taken by the commission seems 
strange, even if not reprehensible, considering what opportunities for 
jobbery it seems tooffer. Finding that it had no money at command to 
begin the practical execution of its own recommendations, and acting 
under the advice of the Attorney-General of the State, the commission 
has resolved to call into being a construction company, with which it may 
contract to ‘make, lay and operate subways in conformity with the re- 
quirements now made public. New York, therefore, bids fair to follow 
in the path already successfully traveled by Chicago, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Detroit, which have more or less considerable 
lengths of underground wire in operation. It will be long before the 
companies, particularly the telephone companies, find the new method as 
convenient as the old ; but as they are already discovering that municipal 
and State authorities, backed by the courts of law, are disposed to cur- 
tail their privileges wherever possible, they seem at length to perceive 
that there is worldly wisdom in keeping themselves and their operations 
as much out of sight as possible, if only for the sake of avoiding more 
severe harrying. 





Excessive Negro Mortality. 


Tue last mortuary report of the Health Officer of Savannah shows a death 
rate per 1000 of the population of 12.19 for the whites and 122.94 for the 
colored people. This is bad enough, but the mortality of the colored 
children is even worse, being at the rate of 601.93 per 1000. Should such 
a mortality continue it will sweep away all the piccaninnies of the Georgia 
city. At this rate of mortality the average duration of life among the 
negroes of Savannah is but little over eight years, and this when the city 
is tree from any epidemic disease. Measles prevail there to a small ex- 
tent; but while it isof a mild type among the white children it has proved 
very fatal with the negroes. It is not to measles or to any disease that 
this mortality is traceable. It is caused by imprudence, by lack of the 
proper care and attention. The negro children are neglected, receive no 
nursing, fail to get the medical attendance, the medicine or food they re- 
quire. They live, even when in good health, in the most unsanitary con- 
dition and defy all the laws of hygiene. Every Southern city is suffering 
from the same trouble. Its death list is swollen by the thousands of ig- 
norant negroes who fall victims to their carelessness and imprudence. 
Diseases are nursed in its negro quarters ; small-pox, measles and scarlet 
fever linger there when they have been driven out from all the white dis- 
tricts, The evil is growing worse from day to day. There has been no 
sanitary improvement among the Southern negroes, no decrease in mor- 
pe Each year shows a worse condition of affairs. —New Orleans Times- 
emocrat, 


> 





Deaths by Fires in Theatres. 
THE statistics of deaths by fire, as recently set forth by Dr. Choquet, are 
ot very considerable interest, and especially those cases which have hap- 
pened in theatres and places of public resort. The latter, indeed, have 
been extremely prolific in this kind of calamity, no fewer than 7000 per- 
sons having been burned between 1751 and 1885. The first ten years of 
this period showed only 179 victims, of which Paris supplied 21, a proof 
that places of entertainment were relatively few and far between ; and 
things went on pretty quietly until between 1790 and 1800, when it 
amounted up to 1100, of whom 1000 were burned to death all at once at 
a place in Istria, probably one of the largest human hecatombs on record. 
America took the lead in the next epoch from 18o1 to 1830, although the 
total number of deaths was‘only 227. In the following decade St. Peters- 





burg had more than one large fire, by which 800 persons came to their 
end ; but this number was greatly exceeded between 1841 and 1850, the 
total of deaths amounting to 2144. Of these, 1670 were carried off at 
one swoop in a Chinese theatre at Canton and 200 more in a Canadian 


theatre in Quebec. The next twenty years showed a relaxation in the- 


roll of deaths from this class of accident, there being only 345, but there 
was a great increase in the next fifteen, the total amounting to 1845. It 
must be remembered, however, that there has been within that period a 
great development of theatrical entertainments in all the large cities of 
the world, though, on the other hand, the means for providing for the 
safety of visitors have been very much more attended to than formerly. 
Paris, with its minor theatres and cafe chantants, has been, on the whole, 
remarkably free from deaths by fire, not more than 71 in 25 years; this is 
not bad, considering that the theatres number 32 and the cafe concerts 
56, which are visited yearly by at least 8,000,000 people. Considering, 
too, that the Porte St. Martin has been burned twice in the present cen- 
tury, and the Ambigu-Comique, the Gaite, the Italien and the Vaude- 
ville each once, it is surprising that the total deaths at these occurences 
only amounted to five, the fires fortunately happening when the theatres 
were empty. 





Steamboilers. 

THE explosion of steamboilers is a very fruitful cause of fires. A prop- 
erly constructed boiler handled by a competent person is not of the kind 
that explodes ; as a consequence boiler explosions, like the majority of 
fires, may be set down to faults of construction or carelessness in hand- 
ling. The president of the Hartford Steamboiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company, J. M. Allen, who is an expert on the subject of boiler 
explosions, gives the following as thé result of his observation : 


After twenty years’ study of the subject among thousands of steam 
boilers, I am satisfied that there is little or no ground for mystery here. 
The principal causes of boiler explosions are poor material, fault in type, 
poor workmanship and careless management. There are new types of 
boilers devised every year, but the majority have but a short existence, 
The tendency to employ cheap engineers is no doubt a fruitful cause of 
disaster, and under careless management the best boiler may be ruined 
in a week or less. The desire for excessive pressures, especially on boil- 
ers that have been some years in use, and that are not of sufficient 
capacity for the work required, is another fruitful source of disaster. 
Steam users, in many cases, forget that with the enlargement of their 
works for increased production they should add correspondingly to their 
boiler power. They often try to provide for this increase of product by 
ordering their engineer to increase the pressure on the boilers. This is 
all wrong, and invites disaster. 





Change of Title Avoids the Policy. 


Tue New York Journal of Commerce is noted for solving all knotty 
problems in its department of *‘ Replies and Decisions.” In a recent 
issue the following questions and answer were published : 


A policy or insurance was issued, and during the life of this policy an- 
other partner was taken into the firm covered by this policy. In case of 
loss, is the insurance company liable for the full amount of its policy, no 
indorsement having been put on the policy or the company notified of any 
change in the firm? Does the entrance of this last partner to the firm in 
any way affect the policy ? A. S. 

A firm doing business under the name of “ Johnson Brothers,” is in- 
sured under that name; one of the original firm dies, and a new partner 
by the name of Harris is taken in. The firm continues under the same 
name, and no mention is made of the change in the policies. The usual 
indorsement ‘‘ This insurance covers the firm of Jobnson Brothers, as 
now constituted,” was not made on policies. Is the interest of all the 
members of the new firm covered ? G. M. C, 

REepLy.—While direct authority upon the point in question is rather 
scanty, what there is goes to establish the rule that the introduction of 
a new partner into the firm avoidsa policy of insurance previously issued, 
and containing the common clause against change of title or possession. 
It was so held by the United States Circuit Court in the case of Drennen 
vs. London Assurance Corporation (13 Ins. L. J., 706), and though this 
judgment was reversed by the Supreme Court, the reversal was solely 
upon the ground that the court below erred in holding that a new partner 
had been introduced. The appellate court held that the relation did not 
constitute a partnership. The case was a second time in the Supreme 
Court, and it was then said : 

“If there had been a sale or transfer of the entire property to one who 
had no interest in it, nor any right to control it at the time the contract of 
insurance was made, there would undoubtedly have been such a change 


in the title as to render the policies void, And for the purposes of the 
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present case, it may be conceded that such would have been the result 
had Arndt become a partner in the firm of Drennen, Starr & Everett. 
(15 Ins. L. J., 212.)” 

The celebrated Malley case of New Haven presents a direct answer to 
the conundrums propounded: Edward Malley, merchant, New Haven, 
insured his property in the Atlantic Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
a condition of the policy being that if the property was sold or trans- 
ferred, or any change took place in title or possession, the policy should 
be void. He subsequently admitted William Neely to partnership, and 
the firm became known as Edward Malley & Co. Neely was to have 
furnished $10,000 capital to the firm within the first year, which was not 
done, and the plaintiff held that the partnership had not been completed 
in consegence. The store and property insured were destroyed by fire, 
and defendant refused payment, 

The Supreme Court held that the terms of the agreemet.t entered into 
between Malley and Neely constituted the latter a partner, regardless of 
the payment of the $10,000, and the new firm entered into possession of 
the partnership property which was destroyed. This constituted such a 
change of interest as forfeited the policy. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Fire Chief Bullen of Evansville, Ind,, cut all the telephone wires in 
that city on July 8. 

—The Shelbyville (Ill.) water-works were completed on Thursday last, 
at a cost of $70,000. 

—Zener, Friendly & Co, succeed to the agency business of Cleveland 
& Brown at Indianapolis. 

‘‘Insurance Policy,” who advertised in THe Specrator, April 22, is 
requested to call for letters. 

—The Firemens Insurance Company of Baltimore has been admitted 
to do business in Massachusetts. Freeman & Vinton will represent the 
company in Boston. 

—The Newburgh (N. Y.) Fire Department is adding several new life- 
saving nets to its equipment. They are made of tarred hemp and have 
handles for twenty men. 

—The late Charles Marsh, of the Boston firm of Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
whose death occurred on July g, had an insurance of $250,000 on his life, 
of which $100,000 was in one company. 

—W. Fairbanks of Toronto has been appointed general agent for 
Canada of the Metropolitan Life of this city, which has recently en- 
tered the Dominion for the transaction of business, 


—The selectmen of Medway, Mass., have appointed William Calvin, 
William Creasy and George Ryan, the present board of engineers, as the 
board of forest fire wards, in accordance with new laws. 


—George G. Crowell, late secretary of the Lumbermans Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, has been chosen to succeed Henry D. Sherrard, 
deceased, as president of the Insurance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 

—A third-class Silsby steam fire engine of 600 gallons capacity, to be 
nickel plated and cost the city $3000 and the old Johnson steamer, has 
been ordered by Malden, Mass. It is to be delivered on or before 
September 1. 

—Captain Williamson of the Worcester (Mass.) fire patrol reports 
seventeen alarms during June, nine of which were bell and eight still, 
with loss, as far as adjusted, of $17,534. During the month there were 
417 visitors at the patrol quarters, 

—lIt is reported that the Salem (Mass.) fire alarm telegraph system will 
consist of three circuits, fifteen miles of wire, twenty-five signal stations, 
two tower bell strikers, three whistles, two indicators and signal gongs in 
each fire station and engineer’s residence, 

—A cashier of a bank in Portland was more than once solicited by the 
agent of this company to take out a policy on his life, but having recently 
had a nice dwelling built for himself, felt that he could not afford the 
premium, and concluded to defer the matter. Two-or three weeks ago 








he was taken down with typhoid fever, of which he died, leaving a wife 
and children unprotected by any life insurance except what little may be 
derived from an Odd Fellows Relief Association. Beware of the dangers 
of delay.— Weekly Statement. 

—A fire tinsurance company, La Ruche, instituted a suit of several 
millions of francs against L’Argus, an insurance weekly at Paris, The 
suit was decided in favor of the company a few days ago, awarding it 
fifty francs, with interest, for their lacerated and anguished feelings, 


—A despatch from Erie, Pa., dated July 8, says: Extensive forest fires 
are raging near Albion, this county. The burning tract comprises 1099 
acres and contains five large sawmills, the fate of which it is impossible 
to learn. Nothing has been heard from the lumbermen for two days, 


—The attempt to form an insurance compact in New Orleans wasa 
failure. There are always so many fellows wanting to get underholds jp 
such organizations, that men in favor of square dealing have but little 
chance inthem. All such should keep away from “ entangling alliances,” 
—Price Current. 

—Frederick Webber, formerly with the New York Life, has accepted 
an appointment as general agent forthe Equitable, and will hereafter 
be found in the Equitable building, No. 120 Broadway. Mr. Webber is 
known as one of the most successful agents in the East, having placed 
some of the largest lines of insurance carried by any individual. 


—The disposition and prompt working of our fire department continues 
to excite the admiration of the Germans. Number forty-one of the 
Versicherungs Zeitung contains quite an ably written paragraph on the 
subject, in which the two systems—American and German—are com. 
pared. If, in spite of the various visits of German fire department chiefs 
and lucid explanations received, they chose to retain their cumbersome 
system, it is entirely their own fault. 

—We are sorry to announce the decease of W. Gus Chittenden of Chi- 
cago, the late general agent of the Merchants Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J. His death occurred on July 8 at his late residence, No, 
580 West Adams street. His age was forty-four and his wife survives 
him. Mr. Chittenden was an upright and popular underwriter, and at a 
meeting of his associates in business, held on Saturday, appropriate reso- 
lutions of respect to his memory were adopted. 


—The fire insurance business in France remains stationary. We see 
by a table in L’Argus that the net premiums received by thirteen compa- 
nies in 1884 were 76,403,840 francs; in 1885, 76,453,965 francs, resulting 
in the insignificant increase in 1885 of 50,125 francs. Of the thirteen 
companies nine worked at an actual loss, while only four prospered, 
closing with an increase of 1,100,000 francs. Owing to the losses of the 
other nine companies, this sum dwindles down to 50,125 francs. 


—The incombustibility of paper is very great. The D. Bau-Zeitung, 
in speaking of this fact, says that the consuming flames in a large roofing- 
paper factory literally reduced everything combustible into ashes, not 
even leaving a piece of uncarbonized wood, the intensity of the fire having 
been increased by the burning asphaltum, cellulose, etc., but the large 
quantit, of paper stored in the warehouse and in process of impregnation 
was respected. Barely the outside and ends of the unimpregnated paper 
are charred. 

—W. E. Smith of Chicago, secretary of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and agent of several other companies, has admitted to partnet- 
ship Henry N. Staats, a gentlemen who has been in his employ for four 
years past and who has been engaged in the insurance business for the 
past thirteen years. The firm will be ktiown as the W. E. Smith Co., in- 
corporated. Mr. Staats is an able, energetic, conscientious underwriter, 
and we congratulate Mr. Smith on his selection and Mr. Staats on his 
advancement. 

—We have received a copy of Bourne’s Handy Assurance Directory for 
1886, by William Bourne, Associate of the Institute of Actuaries. This 
is a full directory of companies doing business in Great Britain, fire, life, 
accident, etc., and is a valuable publication for all persons interested in 
the transactions of those companies, The most important part of the 
work is the table showing the life business transacted by the various com- 
panies during the past five years, the figures being printed in comparative 
form. We condense from this table a statement showing the business 
and condition of the companies for the year 1885, which wiil be found in 
tabular form in another department of THe Spectator. Mr. Bourne's 
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the publisher of The Handy Assurance Guide, a little annual publication 
which is exceedingly useful; the plan of that is carried forward into the 
more pretentious directory, except that the latter contains information 
besides the statistics of the companies. The price of the directory is one 


shilling in London. 

—Fire Marshal Swenie of Chicago has kept a record of the Fourth of 
July fires, from which it appears there were more alarms Monday, the 5th, 
than ever before in one day. Between Saturday morning at eight o'clock 
and Monday night at twelve o'clock, the total alarms were seventy-six, of 
which forty-five were turned in Monday, twenty-one Sunday, and ten Sat- 
urday. The alarms were notall on account of the fire-cracker, but a large 
majority of them were. The greatest number ever before given in one 
day was on July 4, 1883. 

—General A. C. Ducat of Ducat & Lyon of Chicago, managers of the 
Home Insurance Company, handsomely entértained the members of the 
Illinois Commandery of the Loyal Legion, of which he is the commander, 
at his suburban home at Downer’s Grove, on the glorious Fourth, An 
elegant luncheon was spread on tables in the open air, under cover of 
shade trees, and the day was pleasantly celebrated by all in the enjoyment 
of the good things spread before them, in speech-making, story telling and 
general conversation.—/nvestigator. 


—The certificate of incorporation of the German-American Real Estate 
Title Guarantee Company was filed in the county clerk’s office on July 8. 
The company is to examine titles to real estate and to guarantee and in- 
sure them, as well as bondsand mortgages. Its capital stock is $500,000, 
divided into 5000 shares. Its directors are Charles Hauselt, John A. 
Beyer, William Wagner, George W. Quintard, John Straiton, Charles 
F. Tag, James Fellows, Jacob F. Miller, George C. Clausen, Adolph 
Koppel, A. J. D. Wedemeyer, A. L. Soulard and Charles Unangst. 


—Major Benjamin S. Calef of this city, New England manager of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and his estimable wife sailed for 
Liverpool, Thurday, in the Cunard Steamer Cephalonia, intending to 
spend a few months in visiting the principal cities of the European con- 
tinent. If there is a man in the business more deserving of a long and 
pleasant vacation than Major Calef, he would be hard to find. For eight 
years he has devoted his energies to business, without rest or recreation ; 
and that he may now enjoy both to the fullest extent, is the unanimous 
wish of his host of friends. — Standard. 


—The German insurance press continues to fire moral hand fire gre- 
nades at the American inventive talent for inventing the hand fire gre- 
nades. The Versicherungs Zeitung says, ‘that being American, their 
inventors seek to introduce them with a truly American ingenuity. For 
several days past the placard boards are decorated with posters gotten up 
with a reckless expenditure, both typographically and literally, telling the 
nervous dweller in combustible houses that henceforward and forever here- 
after he may sleep in peace if he keeps a few bottles of this unrivaled, 
excellent, etc., of Hayward’s and others’ compound on his night table,” 
etc. 


—TuE SPECTATOR some time last year mentioned that a Dr. Domingos 
Freire of Rio de Janeiro had, by means of inoculation, successfully pro- 
tected numerous persons against the attacks of yellow fever. He recently 
stated in a letter that he had performed over 7000 inoculations with per- 
fect success. The immunity was almost absolute, notwithstanding the 
intensity of the epidemic this year. More than 3000 persons not inocu- 
lated died of yellow fever, while among the 7000 inoculated, inhabiting 
the same infected localities, subjected to the same morbid condition, but 
seven or eight individuals, whose disease was diagnosed as yellow fever, 
died, 


—Chester A. Dewey, late of Chester, Mass., was insured in two assess- 
ment companies, the local Masonic Mutual Relief and the Elmira (N. Y.) 
organization of the fraternity, known as the Southern Tier. In each case 
he had assigned his benefits to his ‘ estate” without using any names. 
By a recent Massachusetts court decision, a man’s widow or children, or 
persons dependent on him for support, are considered eligible to receive 
life insurance money. But it happens that Mr. Dewey left a will, in which 
he bequeaths his estate to certain named legatees, and it turns out that his 
“estate” consists solely of this insurance. Another complication arises 
from the fact that an adopted daughter of his made a settlement at his 
death by which she released all claim to an interest it: his property. Now 





that it is discovered that she has a right to a share, perhaps the whole of 
his property, at least by Massachusetts ruling, she and a number of next 
of kin propose to press their claims. The case now stands asa bill of 
equity berween Nathan H. Daniels of. Boston, administrator, and the 
adopted daughter and others, in which the administrator prays that the 
defendants be enjoined from action in the matter until the court can in- 

struct him in his duty and privilege. , 


—The Edinburgh Life Assurance Company has made an interesting 
discovery in its old books; the record of a policy of £2000 written on 
the life of the great Scotch novelist, Sir Walter Scott, taken out in 1824. 
The yearly premium amounted to £102 16s. 8d. Walter Scott, as is well 
known, lost his entire fortune by ruinous speculations, and in spite of 
working day and night for his creditors, during the five years preceding 
his death, paying them some £70,000, he nevertheless managed to lay 
away the premium each year, to leave a fortune to his ‘‘ poor Annie,” his 
daughter. She received the same in 1832, but could enjoy the possession 
only for a few months, dying soon after. Scott's wife died in 1826. 


—Improved health laws appear to have produced remarkable results in 
England and Wales, a decided reduction in the death rate having now 
been maintained for ten years, and been much greater during the second 
half of that period than during the first. So the Registrar-General points 
out more than 281,000 persons survived the last five years, whose death 
would have been recorded had the mean rate of mortality been equal to 
that prevailing in the ten years 1871-80, The effect on longevity has been 
indicated by Noel Humphrey, who states that the reduction in the death 
rate from 22.5 in 1838-54 to 20:8 in 1876-80, has added two years to the 
life of every male born, and three years and one-half to that of every 
female. 

—Heavy forest fires were raging in the White Mountains last week. 
The fire started among the timber in the Zealand woods on Wednesday. 
Several weeks’ drought had made the brush and undergrowth like tinder, 
and the flames spread rapidly. Several hundred acres of land have 
already been burned over, destroying property valued at from $50,000 to 
$70,000. Included in the losses are one and a half miles of the Zealand 
Valley railroad, two long trestles, two logging camps, upward of 2,000,000 
feet of spruce timber ready for shipping and a number of cars, sleds, etc. 
Martin Monahan and forty men in the logging camps had narrow escapes 
from the flames, some of them being obliged to remain up to their necks 
in the river for several hours to save themselves. 


—The term of the present Insurance Superintendent of Ohio does not 
expire until next June, one year hence, and yet applicants for his suc- 
cessorship are swarming in every part of the State. All the small fry 
politicians who have ever had a cross-roads insurance agency think they 
know all about the duties of the position, and are getting their petitions 
signed for appointment. Fellows who are unable to repeat the multipli- 
cation table through from twice one to twelve times twelve, are aspiring 
to a position requiring, if the duties are properly discharged, a high order 
of mathematical ability and attainment. The position is one that should 
have for its occupant a man of liberal education, who has had an extended 
general business experience, and has enlarged views. It is alike import- 
ant to all policyholders and to all insurance companies doing business in 
the State that the State Insurance Superintendent should be a man of in- 
tegrity and of general business intelligence.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


—Major Charles E. Bliven, the well-known Western department man- 
ager of the American Fire of Philadelphia, entertained his old-time friend, 
Chief Justice Waite of the United States Supreme Court, at a quiet but 
elegant luncheon at the Union League Club in Chicago recently. The 
chief justice and his daughter were en route for Alaska, where they pur- 
pose spending the summer. Major Bliven made the judge's brief stay in 
this city the occasion for bringing together old friends. In addition to 
the host and guest of the day, there were present Lieutenant-General 
Sheridan, Major-General Terry (who was once clerk of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, of which Chief Justice Waite’s father was a mem- 
ber for many years and chief justice for several years), Judges Drummond 
and Blodgett of the United States Courts, Charles J. Martin of New 
York, Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke, General W. E. Strong, John B. Carson, 
Genetal G. W. Smith, J. McGregor Adams, General J. B. Leake, Thomas 
S. Cunningham, William Penn Nixon and General A. C. Ducat. The 
afternoon was pleasantly spent in chatting about old times, in renewing 
friendships and in making new ones.—/nvestigator. 
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Net Last Latest SALE 
3.4 Book Divipzne oF STock. 
% Parp. 
S| capitar |”aue 2 . 
NAME OF COMPANY,) *3 Paid up Stock 
Sy * |Per$x00, Price 
% Far %| Date. |PerCt.| Date. ie 
A $s00-000 | $131.24 | Jan.,’86} 10 | -------- 200 
A y 200,000} 167.90 4 be 186 5 seseeese | 150 
American ....----------- 50 400,000] 271.61 |*Jan., "86/ 5 se 486) 160 
200,000] 115.72 |*Jan., ’86 4 ar.10’86| 100 
200,000} 269.63 |*July,’86 6 |Mayrg,'86) 177 
153,000| 252.82 |*July,’86| 73 |Feb.15,'86) 187 
200,000 | 415.19 ¥ ~. ons to Hane re 250 
300,000 | 202,31 |*July, 3 une 120 
210,000 | 177.22 |*Feb., ’86 4 |Julyr3,’"86) 116 
250,000} 126.57 |*july. 86 5 a + 20,'86] 125 
200,000} 179.09 |fMay,’86 2% 1,’85| 125 
1,000,000 | 235.89 |*July,’86 7-70 Mayas,’86 214 
000 15.96 |*Apr.,’86 7% |Mar.31, 86) 251 
conabe og * uly, "86 3. |July 9,'86} 90 
200,010 | 143-74 |*Jan., ’86 3% ae 7,86} 101% 
200,000} 153.46 |*Jan., ‘86 5 une 5,’86| 120 
204,000 129.19 July,’ 86 4 Mar. 29,86 go 
1,000,000 303.98 s{uly, (86 7% |Apr.21,’86) 240 
1,000,000 | 147.79 bea 5 ae 86 135 
200,000} 479-79 an 5 uly 30,55) 255 
200,000} 153.61 |* July,’86 Mar, 3,86] 115 
200,000 ies Jan? 86 : Mar. 3,/86| 230 
200,000} 110.13 |* Jan. +86 3 |May24,’86} 72% 
150,000} 172.61 *July, 86 5 |Mar.31,’86) exz 
1,000,000] 144.56 |* uly ,’86 5 |Juners,’86|) 135 
3,000,000 40.93 “fan, to 5 july or 140 
400,000 | 116.50 uly, ’83 3 ulyr2,’ 75 
200,010] 238.18 |*Mch’86/ 5 Ma y26,'86| 127 
Kings County..........- 20 150,000} 227.53 |*July,’86| xo |Mayra, \.. 213 
Knickerbocker ... 30 210,000] 191.c9 ve 86 | 3 |Mayz4,’86) 87 
La Fayette....... 100 150,000] 137.75 sae +86) 4 June Fy 86) go 
mg Island.........-.--- 50 300,000} 111.91 July,'36 4 uner16,'86; 90 
Lloyds Plate Glass a.... - 100 100,000 | 114.31 tan »'86 5 |Sep.13,’84| 125 
Manuf’rs and Builders ¢..| 100 200,000} 175.22 |t uly.) os 2 |Apr. 1,’86) 120 
Mechanics 50 250,000] 108.93 es 7 5 ee 1,86] 87% 
Mercantile ... 50 200,000} 104.59 uly, #8 3 uneza,’86| 65 
Merchants 00 200,000| 153.84 | July,’86) 3 July 10 he 114 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000| 158.51 |* uly,'86 5 ju! y 165 
Montauk....... 50 200,000} 118.89 |*July,’s6] 5 ‘eb. 3, 186 98 
Nassau.....-- Sueseeveses 50 200,000} 193.17 |*July,’86| 5 |Juner7,’86) 150 
National ............-..- 37% 200,000} 131.60 |*Jan.,’86| 4 |Apr.26,’86) go 
New York Bowery-....... 25 300,000} 179.73 sfany’s6 6 | Feb. 18,86] 150 
New York Equitable acell 210,000} 256.52 spuly 86 6 |May 4,’86] 160 
New York Fire.........- 100 200,000 | 130.08 |*Feb.,’86| 4 |Mayrg,’86} 80% 
00,000} 179.54 |*July,’86 May 3, 86] 1 
ae = "86 : june 8,'86 33 
200,000} 269.93 ofany : +786 6 |Mae. 3%, wae 165 
200,000 | 122.39 uly, ar.17, 103 
200,000] 131.62 |*July,’86/ 5 une28,’86] 105 
150,000 | 237.25 ofa, "86 6 ‘Fens 15,'86 155 
,000,000| 171.42 i Ae 86] 5 Luly 29°86] 142 
200,000 | 125.02 uly,’86} 3 |Mar.10,'86} 120 
200,000] 170.57 |* July,’86 ¥ Liesessens 13¢ 
200,000 | 173.62 ofa, "86 5 July 8, ’86) 125 
200,000} 162.75 fo = 3% Apr.29,'86 104 
500,000] 102.77 | Aug.,'85 2 eb. 13, 
350,000] 104.41 | Aug., "84 2 Fe 29'86| 60 
200,000] 150.31 an., '86 5 eb.26,°86} 112 
100,000} 121.57 |* July ,’86 G fecdecicene 108 
250,000] 190.96 |*July, 86 s |May 7,°86| 135 
J 175.40 |*Jan.,'86 5 |Feb. 1,'86 130 
250,000 | 301.34 | *July, "86| 10 Maytg,’ 86| 241% 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Last Bas 
Sa ™_ 7 3 3 #4 
ge . Value of AnD. Ns 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Capital | Stock S5o 
a PB, 
by aid up. Per$100, tee 
x 1886. Date. \Per Ct. PS i 
» 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000} ..... - |*Dec., 85 4 194 
Western, Toronto..... plncivnttitebud 20 400,000] ...... |*Jan., 86 5 122 























bd Semi-annual. t Quarterly. $ One per cent each month, a On increased capital. @ De- 
voted y to 








g plate glass against breakage. ¢ 
ers pays two per cent quarterly, @ Marine only in New York State. 
¢ Prices below includein some instances the price asked, and not 


he Manufacturers and Build- 
net necessarily an actual sale. 































































nna 
Net Last Se 
3g Book Divivenp ih 
S38 Capital Value of AID. 5 % 
NAME OF COMPANY. AG A Stock S40 
$y aid up. | p,, $100, se 
s' 
8 Fonts| Date. |Per cy, is 
——— ae 
Etna, Hartford $100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t July,’86| 5 245 
American, Boston. 100 ,000} 158.33 |* July, 86 5 125 
American, Newark..... 5 000 | | 240.81 |*Mar.,’86 5 165 
American, Philadel ini ccs~ 100 400,000 | 211.95 |* Apr.,’36 5 16r 
American Central, ho eet 25 600,000] 130.93 | July, 86 4 108 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000] 108.15 |* July, '86 3 U5 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....} 5° 250,000 | 114.66 | Apr.,’86 3 6 
California, San Francisco.........-- 100 600,000 | 124.29 |t Jan.,"86 | 3 120 
Citizens, Cincinnati........-...---- 20 200,000 | 117.32 |*Jan., '86 4 120 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........-.-.---. 50 §00,000] 101.13 |*Jan., '86 3 107 
a? a a 100 200,000] 189.60 |*July, '86 3 120 
Commercial, San Francisco........- 100 200,000} 143.99 |tDec.,’85 I 125 
Concordia, Milwaukee........----- 100 200,000] 141.69 pe +86 4 110 
Connecticut, Hartford............-- 118 1,000,000 | 130.37 ofa: "86| 4 100 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 3o 300,000 | 215.53 |*Jan.,’86 5 1663, 
Eliot, Boston... cccc.ccoceccccccce 100 200,000 | 147.46 *Apr.,,'86 5 130 
Equitable F. and M.. Providence....| 5° 300,000] 126.34 *faly., .'86 3 100 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans..| 100 1,000,000 | 108.78 ec. '85 4 844 
Fire Aasociamen, Philadelphia..... 5° 500,000} 276.56 *faty’ 86) 20 560 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 136.96 |*July,’86 3 140 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....-. 100 752,000 | 133.97 Hf hes "86 3 ut 
Firemens, Baltimore ......--------- 18 378,000} 132.93 |*July, 85} 3 122 
Firemens, Dayton...........---.--- 20 250,000] 114.95 =F ima 786) «4 150 
Firemens, Newark......-.--------- 30 600,000} 226.43 |*Apr.,’86|} 3 200 
F ranklin, Philadelphia..........--- 100 400,000] 328.09 | July, "86) 5 308% 
Pittsburgh.........-.----- 50 200,000} 132.05 |*July,’85| 12 190 
Girard iF. ate Philadelphia. .... 100 300,000] 282.17 |*Apr., 6 350 
Hartford, Hartford.........-----..- 100 1,250,000] 215.48 |*July,’86| 10 287% 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000] 198.51 |*Jan.. '86} 10 370 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 200.17 |* July. '86 s 210 
pe ie U Jersey City.........-.. 5° 200,000] 126.07 | July, '86 3% | 150 
uisville Underwriters, Louisville.) .. 300,000] 158.91 |*Jan..'86 5% | -- 
Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 50 250,000] 130.40 |*Jan., "86 4 104 
ae OS eee eee 100 200,000 | 114.45 un., '86 4 115 
Mechanics, Philadelphia. 25 250,000] 141.04 |*Jan., '86 4 164 
Mercantile Cleveland.........----- 100 200,000} 149.09 |*July,'86 5 110 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 142.46 |* Ma 86 4 136 
Merchants Providence........-.--- 50 200,000] 138.02 |*July, 486 4 100 
The Merchants, Newark..... 25 400,000] 189.42 "86 1 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit 50 200,000 wok te | pen. 66 : 106 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000] 455.82 | Jan.,’ 5 “ss 
National, Hartford...............-- 100 1,000,000] 147.36 |*July,’86| 5 130 
Neptune’ F. and M., Boston.......- 100 300,000] 131.19 |*Apr.,’86| 4 100 
eS OO Ee ae 250,000] 222.02 fan., "86 | 10 145 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 500,000] 143.82 |* July, 86 4 140 
North American, Boston.........-- 100 200,000} 130.56 |*Apr.,’86| 4 100 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000 | 140.37 |*July,’86 5 135 
Orient, Hartford...c.ccco. cocccace 100 1,000,000} 113.09 |*Jan., ’86 2 93 
Pennsylvania, Phila...............- 100 400,000 | 364.29 |*Mar.,’86| 5 237 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.........- 50 200,000] 102.45 |* July, 84 4 112 
Peoples, Pittsburgh...........-...- 50 200,000| 113.84 |*July, 85 3 120 
Phoenix, Hartford............-...-- 100 2,000,000 adias tJuly,’86) 3%) 8 
Prescott, Boston. ....... ----| 100 200,000] 120.56 |*Apr., ’8 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence 50 400,000 | 116.02 | July, '86 4 100 
Reading, Readin; ing EE 10 250,000] 137.18 |*Jan., 86 4 14 
Reliance, Philadelphia.........-... 50 300,000] 193.17 |*Jun., "86 4 15 
f rity, New Haven.............- 50 200,000] 134.43 |*July, 86 4 ose 
Springfield F. and M.. ees. --| 100 1,000,000] 141.05 |* July, ’86 5 165 
Spring Garden, Philad _— saennge 50 400,000} 197.08 |* uly, ’86 | 8 260 
St. Paul F, and BE., Ge. Pattl..cceved 100 500,000} 158.38 |*Jan., 86 5 125 
Sun, San Doma ceeieanbehtivemmtel 100 300,000 | 116.77 |t Jan.,'86 2% | 100 
Traders, Chicago..........----- ---|184.39 $00,000/ 171.98 |t July,"86] 2% | 137% 
Union, Balindelphia J. aaa iamieiceueal 5 375,000] 102.48 |*Oct., 84) 3 133% 
Union, San Francisco.............. 100 750,000 —— tJan., 86 2 112 
United Firemens, Philadelphia... 10 300,000 | 120,62 Ko "86 3 135 
Washington F. and M., Boston.....| 100 1,000,000 | 128.02 r., 86 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh..-..., iewdonen 50 300,000] 136.92 M ay, '86 4 126 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Par Amount | . 
NAME OF COMPANY. | Value of Up Per ¢ Latast Price. 
Stock. Share. 
£ z £ s. 4. 
City of London..... 10 1 a 12 6 
Commercial Union....... 50 5 16 oe -- 
Fire Insurance Association.......---| 10 I I ~ -- 
SEE ctccsgpeqeenceecseusescou 190 50 63 “ - 
Imperial Fire........ toSeeaue ares 100 25 154 ih - 
alec ieeainetl 20 2 4 12 6 
EEN li ial iahicininindwiipernunedves 10 2 a5 17 6 
Liverpool and London and Giobe...- 20 2 27 10 6 
London Assurance...........-..---- 25 12% 46 is - 
London and Lancashire Fire.....-.. 25 2% 8 * - 
North British and Mercantile....... 50 16% 32 eo - 
Northern........-. eussecas= weenreons 100 5 45 10 “ 
Norwich Union.............---..-.- 100 12 80 as - 
PHOBNIX..cocecccccccseccnccceccccees| so- oo 210 “ - 
nee paGbemaenrapecusateaserenesen 10 I 2 12 - 
alam one nininniaebeedaten 20 3 32 10 - 
Hates Union and National....-.-. 20 1 2 18 - 
Sun Fire Office. -.0..-----+-------0- we eo ne ww - 
United Fire R 20 8 8 ie - 














